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Jan.es Blight: Today, I am pleased to welcome Ambassador Martin Hillenbrand 
Since he was involved in the Berlin crisis during both the Eisenhower and the 
Kennedy Administrations, Ambassador Hillenbrand is almost uniquely qualified 
to help us deal with some very pertinent questions concerning this period in 
American relations with Germany and the Soviet Union. It might appeal to the 
control group" mentality we have here that he will be presenting to us his 
view of the comparison and relationship between these two presidents I think 
we will find that there are some striking similarities and some real con- 
trasts^ He also may be able to help us rethink the role of Dean Rusk and the 
State Department during the Berlin Crisis. 

Ambassador Hillenbrand has his M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia Univeristy. 
He was head of the German desk at the State Department from 1950-1952- was in 
Paris from 1952-1956 and was Political Advisor to the American Mission in 
Berlin from 1956-1958. Finally -- what will be central the interests of our 
group here -- he served as Director of the Office of German Afairs at the 
State Department in Washington from fall, 1958 through 1963. In 1963 he 
became Deputy Chief of the Mission and later, among other significant post- 
ings was Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany. He is now the Dean 
Rusk Professor of Political Science at the University of Georgia and head of 
its Institute for Global Security Studies. 

Martin Hillenbrand: I will try to limit my remarks to fifteen minutes and not 
attempt to regurgitate the chapter on the Berlin Crisis in the book I am 
writing. I hope you all at least had a chance to look it over I will 

hC S th! Fi" K he ^VS COn,parC Ce " aln flSpects of the idling of the crisis 
by the Eisenhower and Kennedy Administrations. I feel this is very useful in 
understanding what went on during the Berlin Crisis. 

In my opinion there are two major points of contrast in the leadership of 
these two adminstratlons: 

«„h ^ SKS* i S fair t0 " y that the " Was a vast di ^«nce in the style 
and organizational structure of Dwight Eisenhower's government as compared to 
that of John Kennedy. 

Ml1 ae , K 2) ^ Personalities and psychologies of these two presidents as 
were very different ^rounding the. in the decision-making process 

No one argued with Eisenhower. He was the supreme, victorious military 
commander. When it came time for a decision to be made, he made it with 
confidence that his background and knowledge made him able to make the correct 

^ 01 i eS ^w° hn ^v" DulleS * ° n the ° ther hand ' did not PW a ma J°r "le in 
the handling of the Berlin crisis, except in the initial stages when dealing 
with the Soviets and the ultimatum which Khrushchev issued. The Secretary of 



State was not, despite his hawkish reputation, a man who engaged in brinksman- 
ship. He sought ways to find a basis for negotiation and for always leaving 
Khrushchev a way out rather than forcing him into a corner. This may seem 
atypical of the usual cold warrior stereotype attributed to Dulles. One 
should remember, however, that Dulles had a finely honed lawyer's mind. He 
argued in legalistic terms and always used a calm, logical approach. His 
successor, Christian Herter, was a lesser nan in many respects, although a 
good man. He did quickly establish a rapport with Eisenhower and he learned 
to rely heavily on the staff that he did have -• much more so than Dulles. 

Structurally, the Eisenhower Administration, both in the State Department 
and the government as a whole, was relatively thin. There was no piling up of 
hierarchies in the upper echelons of decision-making. This made it possible 
for someone of medium rank, such as I was at the time, to play a more active 
role. As a personality, Eisenhower was the supreme commander: although he 
didn't like to be bothered with details, he was unquestionably in control 
especially during the Berlin crisis. He was comfortable delegating authority' 
especially to us in the State Department. 

This was replaced by an Administration in which there was much hierarchi- 
cal layering. John Kennedy and his staff were perhaps intellectually more 
distinguished, but there was also a certain degree of arrogance that did not 
exist under Eisenhower. This translated into unnecessary over-dramatization. 
There was definitely too much bureaucracy and consequent diffusion of author- 
ity. For example, while under Eisenhower foreign policy was hardly ever 
formulated by the Department of Defense, Bob McNaraara, under Kennedy, was one 
of the primary fornulators of 1961 Berlin policy and was a major figure at 
most of the conferences. This tended, almost unconsciously, to transform the 
Berlin crisis into a military confrontation. 

The basic difference, therefore, lay in a group of people in the Kennedy 
Adminstration who came to their positions with little experience in govern- 
ment. They were highly intelligent and articulate, but also arrogant. In the 
matter of the Berlin Crisis, they seemed to approach their tasks with a total 
disregard of the past. They felt that much of what had gone on before with 
regard to this situation was either irrelevant or bad. They did not seem to 
realize that you cannot start from "ground zero" with a situation such as this 
that had been in existence for almost two and a half years already and, in 
cetain important respects, had existed since the end of World War II. Of 
course, there were people such as Dean Rusk and McGeorge Bundy who did 
understand that there had to be some knowledge and use of the past. Rusk was 
especially sensitive to the evolving historical nature of the Berlin situa- 
tion. 

I think one distinction that is often more misleading than it is helpful 
is that of hawks and doves, or hardliners and softliners. This black and 
white shorthand description definitely needs to be much more nuanced, if it is 
at all to reflect reality. Of course there were people such as Dean Acheson 
who in his two famous memoranda in the spring and early summer of 1961 
represented one extreme of hawkishness. However, the Kennedy Administration, 
from the President on down, took these much more seriously than they should 
have. Acheson was frustrated, an extremist, and overreaction to his incidiary 
memoranda had a lot to do with the "crisis atmosphere" of the summer and the 
fall of 1961. There was never a real possibility that the military measures 
would be adopted as he proposed. He wanted to, in effect, threaten the Soviet 
Union with an arms race. We would start, if Acheson had his way, going 
through the initial motions of a military build-up in order to threaten the 



Soviet: Union. This logic of Acheson'o was consistent with Herman Kahn'a 
pamphlets and briefings going back to 1957-58. 

One indication of the Berlin problem for the Kennedy Administration was 
this: it was Dean Rusk in the basement of the State Departmant, during the 
transition period, who learned aora quickly than anyone else how to deal 
correctly with the Berlin situation. He grasped the essentials of diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union. For example, he knew that it was important to 
engage the Soviets in discussions merely to find some basis for negotiations 
All through late 1961 and 1962, Rusk sought to do this in his endless sessions 
with Gromyko These were exploratory talks to see if some mutual ground 
ejcist£d. Rusk understood that the Berlin problem did not necessarily trans- 
late into a Berlin cxi.^, so long as one kept searching for common ground 
Rusk s colleagues in the White House and Defense Department did not seem to 
appreciate this. 

One other point which I feel I must address was made by Tom Schoenbaum in 
his chapter you have read on Dean Rusk and the Berlin crisis. He talks of the 
famous delay in the memoranda responding to Khrushchev's ultimatum of June 4 
1961. Schoenbaum documents the truth: we in the State Department kept a day 
by day account which shows that the memoranda were lost in the White Ho us/ 
The State Department was, in the Kennedy years, usually blamed for what~^a"s 
the fault of inept handling by the White House. This, by the way, is true of 
most White Houses, though it was especially characteristic of the Kennedy 



White House, 
issue 



Also, the United States was not free to act unilaterally on the Berlin 

and k^M*,!, ™< te < trlparti uf in ° Ur decisions . clearing things with French 
and British. This is something we in the State Department knew from ex- 
perience. The Kennedy White House had to learn this pretty much from scratch 

KhrushcW h^ ngS K a l t0 an ,° ther P ° lnt - We d0n,t knoW how much information 
Khrushchev had about our plans, especially our military contingency planning 
Of course there was the Infamous Mr. Paque who was in charge of NATO docu- 
ments in Paris who was feeding the Soviets information, including NATO 

Nor^ad J 8 ^ t0 LiVe ° ak (L1VC ° ak WaS the S P eclal headquarters 6 under 
Norstad which was set up to deal with the military aspects of the Berlin 
situation). The important point is that Khrushchev had a great deal more 
information about what we were trying to do than we had about what he in- 
tended. He knew, for example, that we had plans in the fall of 1961 for the 
use of use of several divisions to reopen access to Berlin if the need arose 
And he probably knew a lot more than that. The French, however, even the 
£w TTl * l?' v°v " v CVer ' in P ractice . have accepted this. I have always 
believed that Khrushchev having this information was counterproductive to the 
forces of peace; he must have been horrified if he really believed we would 
actully do all the things he knew we were "planning." He must have thought we 

thTsov*;?; *; t, ,i in aCt, ,° U ? freed0m t0 aCt ln an * real crisis . one in Which 
^til h It ^^ly close <* air and ground corridors, would have been far more 
limited than Khrushchev probably supposed. Understandably, the allies did not 
want to provoke another war in Europe. 

../ We l 1 « eC x a11 the attem P t of the Soviets in 1962 to hinder our access by 
™»»il?J ? k u % a / r coorldors - We k now now that this was ordered and 

ZllZrlt y < m 8COW V u If ^ A1Ued Plane had been shot do ™. or perhaps a 
commercial airliner (there were three that continued flying through this: Pan 
Am, Air France, and British Airways), there would have been chaos One would 



like to know more about why the Soviets would Involve themselves In euch a 
scheme -- all after the Berlin "crisis" had supposedly ended. 

I'll stop there In order for you to ask some questions. I am prepared to 
discuss anything about either the Elsenhower or Kennedy Administrations or 
whatever you think may be relevant to this topic. 



QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS: 

Blight: While the rest are gathering their thoughts, I would like to take the 
time to ask you one question. In the new oral history of a collection of 
interviews with Robert Kennedy, the President's brother often says that he 
remembers long conversations with his brother during that "scary summer" of 
1961 when they estimated the chance of war over Berlin to be about one in 
five, about twenty percent, with all the possiblities that fraction involved 
for escalation to a nuclear war. A) Is that an accurate statement? Was it or 
was it not the prevailing view outside the White House that the risk of war 
over Berlin had risen that high? B) If not, what accounts for this atmosphere 
of a war- threatening crisis, at least, within the White House? 

Hillenbrand: Of course, if you aj^ scared, the word scary is an appropriate 
adjective. However, attempts, such as Robert Kennedy's to which you refer, to 
assess the chance of war with mathematical precision is ridiculous. Although 
no one in the State Department underestimated the gravity of our situation in 
Berlin, the Kennedy White House tended to dramatize the situation more than 
was warranted and, in fact, to define it as a crisis. We in the State 
Department saw from past experience that Khrushchev's threats can be withdra- 
wn, his "ultimata" were not necessarily final. Kennedy was more apt than 
Elsenhower to take threats literally and also to worry unnecessarily about the 
escalation that might entail if the threats were carried out. The Acheson 
memoranda raised his level of fear and concern substantially. I recall that 
Abe Chayes, for example, felt we were sliding down a slippery slope which led 
into confrontation or even war with the Soviet Union. One must not underes- 
timate the influence of those Acheson memoranda on the Kennedy people 
Acheson's confrontational style, plus his credibility, led to a military 
approach, which in turn scared the hell out of people like Robert Kennedy and 
Abe Chayes. I think Dean Rusk grasped relatively early that the thing to do 
was to engage the Soviets in discussion. His main thrust was to get the 
French and the British to consent to his having open discussions with Gromyko 
to see if some agreement could be reached on a bilateral basis. Rusk was 
maligned for his emphasis on talking to the Soviets. But, in the end he was 
vindicated, in my view. 

Of course, we had our usual problems with the French. DeGaulle thought 
Khrushchev was a bluffer. His obdurate abstinence from negotiations there- 
fore, made sense, at least to him. He felt that Khrushchev had engaged in 
outrageous bullying tactics at the Vienna summit since he thought Kennedy was 
weak. He therefore thought he could push Kennedy into naking concessions on 
the Berlin issue. Eisenhower, on the other hand, enjoyed considerably more 
respect than Kennedy, since he was not only viewed as the President but also 
as the victorious supreme commander during the war. Kennedy's actions during 



the summer of 1961, however, served eventually to dispel much of the doubt 
about his character and resolve as well as his willingness and ability to face 
up to a crisis. 

Joseph Nye: At the end of the discussions we had last year on the Cuban 
missile crisis, we turned our attention to Berlin. The question was posed 
Was Berlin regarded as a dangerous nuclear crisis, like Cuba?" The Soviets 
said that Berlin and Cuba were totally different to them. The Soviets felt 
that they were in control during the Berlin Crisis, whereas the Cuban missile 
crisis seemed to carry a genuine risk of spinning out of control. I have two 
questions concerning this: 

1) To what extent did you have DeGaulle's feeling that this was an 
elaborate bluff? That is, did you think that the word "crisis" applied to the 
Berlin situation? 

2) In reference to the chaff in the airways, to what extent did the 
tact that things might have been getting out of control become a consideration 
in the way the situation was handled? 

Hillenbrand: We certainly didn't act as if we thought it were a bluff The 
term "Berlin crisis" has become so institutionalized over the years that it 
may be too late to change it. To use the word "crisis," however, when 
something lasts five years and goes through lulls and only a few tense 
moments is misleading. Most of the time those of us dealing with Berlin did 
not feel as if we were in any "crisis." This is very different from those 
famous thirteen days of the Cuban missile crisis. I find the comments made by 
your Soviets, in fact, ve^y. perceptive. I think the Soviets felt they were 
largely in control, at least at the military level as far as what they co^ld 
do in the Berlin context. We must never forget that Berlin is a solitary 
island in the midst of a vast Soviet controlled area. Why should the Soviets 
not feel in control? They were, to a great extent. 

„3 e " We "' °, f cour ". "">* things that the Soviets knew they could not 

control which I always believed were very important in pushing the Soviets to 
take action First of all was the "hemorraging" of the East German labor force 
and professional classes through Berlin into the West, which only the Wall 
brought effectively to an end. There was also the role that Berlin played as 
a meeting place between East and West, the headquarters of American inter- 
lligence operations and British and French intelligence operations in Eastern 
Europe. There was also the contagious effect that West Berlin, with its 
relative prosperity, had all over Eastern Europe, but particularly in East 
Germany. These factors meant Khrushchev wasn't completely master of the 
situation although the wall certainly went a long way toward elimiating some 
of the features of the Berlin situation that were most objectionable to 
Xr^r\ K M ° reOVer « J, think lt is fair *> "y that Khrushchev was under 
intermittent but neverthless significant pressure from Ulbricht and the East 
German regime to do something and, while the Soviets did not have much respect 
for Ulbricht as a person or the Germans as a people, they did feel that they 
had to deliver something. This was certainly among the motives that moved 
Khrushchev intermittently to become vehement on the Berlin issue, and it is 
certainly what drove him to approve the building of the Wall. So, I think 
that while we perhaps didn't feel in the State Department that the situation 
was inevitable or had anything like a twenty percent chance of escalating to a 
major nuclear exchange. Nevertheless, the inherent drama, the press coverage 



S e !"! n n « T ted t0 the £UbJect of Berlln for nearl y flve y ears «« bound 

ffl ■ nXl * tl " • "*"* People seem to have concluded that/at some point 
"ZnlJ " g , K COuld ha PP en th , at ™"™ !••«» ^ a military confrontation Tor 
^vfas "in Berlin" J '" " nfron 5« tlon that General Clay engineered while 
EL . i X v. N ° ° ne kneW Where sonie thing Hke that might end but 
fctSE £ ^? ShcheV Wlthd " W hls tanks ««t. I've always felt that Clay's 
Si \fr k! Ca " u We " «nc«U.d for. He counted on Khrushchev to back 
down But what would have happened if he had not? What then? 

matter rht\ "if Ch '/ f harassnient or ^ other of these situations for that 
"tc *w ,? fWnt ? 1 . 0n ' the harassment of cements on the Autobahn, 
llti- »" . . ' CVen bef °" the Berlln crlsis as such . that the Soviets 

ss U a P rI ° fl P° lnt and then, if you can engage them in talks, they didn't 
necessarily cease and desist, but at least, they wouldn't go beyond that 

'•Jr' 11 ^ if y° u "orked out something/some sort of a deal with 

le«t 2 tirST"? CCflSed - S ° 1 think th6re WaS alwfl y s thls bought, at 
ment wJll, rt c ? De P« tmenc . that we would be able to work out some '„ ," 
HL H the ,. 1 Sovl " s th fl t would bring the whole thing to an end. That of 
Gromvko kent ^^T °f ^ pape "' 0r ""on-p-per.- really , that Rusk and 
standing so •* chan 8 1 lr n « li ln *• spring of 1962. Not that these papers had any 
I" t0 S P eak ! but they were simply to determine whether a basis for 
atfriou ea tc Z ? ^'i ^ W^ology that we in the State Departmen 
correct So S k „ ln ^ BerUn Crisis Was ' l stiU belleve . basically 
correct. So, to come back to your initial point, there was a lesser decree of 

oortion^f ^ P ^f PS in thC St3te De P a "ment than there was at least in 
K- ?« V tG H ° USe - ! tMnk that is P«bably a correct appraisal 
That is because we never believed for a moment the Soviets wanted to p"h the 

reallv "Z'rJ* T^ ^^ had a Probl.. - a host of problems 

"I 1 /" "6«ding Berlin, and that he would be willing to talk about them 

otherlte"^ " *' ^ "^ 8nd DefenS6 De P a "n>ent must have belie^d 

^h! ry Q^ e !: SOn: ^° U . " y in y ° Ur writi "SS here that there was a feeline that 
the Soviets wouldn't close the trap, that they wouldn't take irrevocable 
actions. I was just wondering where this idea first emerged. Who was It Sat 
-Tthe Stat 'n 18 neth ° d ° f d / aUng VUh the S ° vlets? Did it come fro m Rusk 
i£ntifi.d \\J? artme T ,°f fVOm Wh ° m? WaS the " a 6 rou P that conscious^ 
™ d "? elf as sofc-liners on Berlin who wanted negotiation, or was this 

Lminis" ation? C wTv £T<r *" *"' ^"^ take P laC * in the EiLnhow 

S ' ? "** d i. d iC n0t * et passed on to Kennedy? Why do you think 
Rusk picked it up and the other people in the White House did not? 

Hillenbrand: I think it was based on experience After *n u « k»h k 

the al il!i:r C ontr 1°^ "^V" 5 ' *" ^ ^ ^it^VriTlX^ 
the Allied control of the mission, and subsequently, the American British 
and French ambassadors in Bonn had as their primary interlJcuter^he Soviet 

Tr Xt r t Ji| B * rl lJ- "l^ thC fe€lln8 WMch Was brou * ht into tL Eisen^ow- 
II.^T Jl J* v hat the trlck was t0 continue to engage the Soviets in 
teSt t're^ "l*" W ° Uld J* 1 ^ th * ultl » a tive pressure *of th.Ir infiit? 
2 M.2l2Lr^T f U f" SS f f thiS a PP" ach was demonstrated repeatedly during 
the Eisenhower Administration. Of course, I think it is fair to say that 
those who became known as the soft-liners, or the doves (even though /don't 
think these terms are particularly useful) in the White House in the summer of 



1961, and In the State Department, obviously were pressing for negotiations 
Tha was supposedly against the alleged wishes of people like Achefon that we 
nr«i« "f^"- 61 ™ ■!">*«»>«. Acheson felt we could not draft a negotiating 
proposal that would wash. He was i„ a sense the prisoner of his owj log cat 
ed " e ^ have be °" jiBht. logically or technically, but he therefore 

Sov et We'Trf T *! "^"T ° f the ****** ° f ^iating -ith the 

tZi I ?\ ha i \ earned ln the Else "h°"« Period that, with regard to the 

Soviets and the Berlin issue, talking d^ help relieve tension. 

Eisenhower a^DuuVs ^earst"' ^ C °™^™ 1 *•- °" Berlin from the 

Mcke^Tt^uo ««'." ^".k *" ^ J'™?* Adniinis »"ion, it was Rusk who 
lmn«r? a f , fT ° m basement briefings." Rusk saw intuitively the 

^l i S "itirrfr'f lons to reiieve soviet pressur cs ° n *°^- ** - «s 

-*nc U A« Cri ?, 1 " 11 y in >P°rtant -- Rusk did not think we would arrive at an 
ctZJ 1 r /r 1Uti0n '' t0 Berlln - "»« ldea that ev «n ""eon. as smart as Abe 
h hy " C ( ° U r ld ^ si f do ™ « his desk, draft a proposal for negotiating with 
the Soviets, and make it work, when we had been working on this idea for 
th work tW 1 W , aS K ridi f uW 0f cour.e, as 1 said much, if not most, of 
the work that had been done on Berlin before this time was largely ignored 
Itra ion" ^ ""l- ««»-i«lon of knowledge from the Eisenhowe'r A^ nt 
thl \\ * n WaS " * containe d in the linking memoranda written in 

"!! " hlS Pr ° blem> WaS P art of thei ' arrogance, that I mentioned at th. 



outset 



Nye: I just want to make sure I understood you about the process of learnln. 
across administrations: that Rusk, in the period when he was sittL in thf 
basement of the State Department came to understand the situation t " 
as it was and that the rest of the Administration didn't learn ' * 

""j! n M and: ^ " St ° f the Administration, which at that point was con- 
oJd hands firSt> '^ th ° Ugh thBy COuld do better that the 

iSfS'HouJriidihfJiJffr r rds from cari Kaysen> perhaps - * b ° ut ^ *««>.«* 

wnite House and the different assessments of the situation at the time? 



Carl Kaysen: I wasn't down there until the end of the spring so I can't 
comment on the transition or the early months of the Administration. I wanted 
to ask Martin a couple questions. Fyodor Burlatsky spontaneously made a 
comment to this group two weeks ago on the Berlin situation which was amazing 
to me. He said no on? , not Khrushchev, nor anyone in the Soviet decision- 
making apparatus, thought we in the West would go to war over Berlin So I 
asked, if that was so, if you felt that confident that the West would not t-o 
to war over Berlin, why didn't you just take it? Burlatsky responded that 
this would have been a "casus belli"; that it would have been a violation of 
the Four Powers Agreement. I found this to be strange and ironic, and it 
obviously was an incomplete and unresolved set of observations. There wasn't a 
chance to follow them up. One interpretation of Burlatsky 's remarks would 
seem to support something Martin has said: that the Soviets had a clear idea 
of what would push the Allies into war over Berlin, and they had no intention 
or crossing that line. 

I have two different questions for you. One is something you simply 
couldn t h*ve included in your fifteen-minute introduction and maybe you would 
say a little something about it now. What was the Federal Republic's role in 
the communications between Adenauer and other Germans (but especially Adenau- 
er) and the two presidents? 

I also want to be sure I understood something you said about Adenauer 
correctly. Did you say that in effect no military contingency plans were made 
in Berlin command, in NATO or in Washington after Khrushchev first annouced 
his ultimatum? 

Hillenbrand: Actually, the contingency plans existed long before the Eisen- 
hower Administration. They dated back to the late 40's or early 50's for- 
"* !l ed u, in f 3 ! 6 ° f any n,aj ° r harassn,ent by the Soviets, partly as an outkrowth 
of the blockade, which, as you know, ended in 1949. They were drafted obvious- 
ly when we had a virtual nuclear monopoly. They, of course, were revised 
occasionally, never on a timely basis, and they were revised during the 

firc«°^l r r P ?J , K They ^ id n0t inV ° 1Ve ^ Same d£gree ° f "Station of 
forces that would be used to reopen access. That took place later under the 
Kennedy Administration So, while contingency planning, as such, continued in 
various groups under both Eisenhower and Kennedy, it differed little in 

lillTril f eSpe T S fr °!\ th ? earlier work " Th 15 . of course, was because the 
situation in and around Berlin itself had not changed. 

ma J" I "/ fi , rSt q uestion ' whlc " is a very complicated one: Adenauer was a 
Jw ^ a i, k P d \ Strust o{ a11 thin 8 s Solving his countrymen. He felt 
l c th f y " Uld b ,\ U * down the garden path very easily if the West made any 
lllltll \ f ^ interest the Sovi *ts ™d l"d to serious negotiations 

about the future of Germany. He consistently overruled his foreign ministers, 
Ii«rf.f° « P °/k?,*° lt u beln * e^arrassing. At times .however , he displayed 
surprising flexibility when that was necessary. Rusk found that he did 
accept, for example, some of the proposals that were put forth to the Soviets 
in some of the "non-papers" passed between Rusk and Gromyko in 1962 
*w ?! " lationsh iP of Adenauer with the two presidents was checkered On 
the whole he had a good relationship with Eisenhower, but that, of course' was 
!l P a ^° ng y J ° hn F ° Ster Dulles - wit h whom he had an even better relation- 
ship There was mutual respect and dignity, and ths German leader liked that 
I«vA?< ^t t" Ad *naue-_ did not. for whatever reasons, feel he got 
anything like the same treatment from the Kennedy Administratior His first 



ii t«M W ! sMn8t0r ! durln 8 thct Administration va. . disaster. His ambassador 

JL-ii g ? n C tlme ' Wllhelm GreWe ' While * v "y intelligent nan w°s 

up wit* T r ery f 0mPa , tiblC With the Whlte H ° Use - -nd while he tried To* k £p 

bico», . ^ and BrltlSh MbflSsado » l ^ quickly found that h. hid 

become a pe r so n a D o^r^, The Kennedy Administration eventually asked that 

Kaysen: And after Grewe was recalled, we did worse. 

?J's e a b t ra th e : Jf COUr T Se > Adenauer »« i" Ms declining days: he was in his 
cSanceUorship'^He J." lo'sin^lf r^ 3, V ?" f °J" d " t0 """ f ™ "i 

crisis T^ere 2 °? T* UI f> rtunflte . but it was not disastrous for thHerUn 
amba sador^ In aodi 3 ^ aZT*' '^ ^ " Sent - nt °" the part of 'h^ 
tions I think one re -t«; £ de ™ uei t *& set ° n ^proving Franco-German rela- 
been dl^nrlinL 7 sometimes accepted positions which he would have 

1. , t0 aCCept ° n thelr n,erlts »« because of pressure from tit 

So"? t' X"h7n;?iX t «tf7i h d d ? "^ fl ^""^ ^™ v f ith tt 
«nycning his great friend, General DeGaulle sueeested m r c ^h« <„ 

d""£ t Tr^ r LnL:^ e r ulla and Adenauer «« — ^ • «-» 

Blight: John Jenke. 
make the ultimate issue of Kennedv lS S. , , ?" thaC We WOuld 

=?«?«*£. 2 .12. r "?iH *F "™ "" -- 



anS'rwrote 10 !^"^" *"" l0glC> ^ l " ' ■«»«>r-nd UB which Rusk, Kohl 
ana l wrote later that summer to define « nncdKi. ™„,^. ..._. _...'.. x 



conaue.t Thlr J J"?" ° f "* f ° Ur P ° Wer Mrewent but by right of 

viabi ty of^r'lifvirt ° f """ f ° r ° Ur tr °° PS - d the «»«o»ic 
Che ri^ .^X£V^ *™ *'"" "- 

Nor did generfl Norstad accept this f ^ °" th * East " West Autobahn. 

£rr. irsS^, H SET *-?■"-«£ 

ignorance as to the canting^ p^W ^. £■ S^"" 1 ' '"" CUy ' S 

MeGeorge Eundy and^vlth President Kenn^dv '" ,'"'""' "^"'""on with 

GeneraU Norstad .nd Cl.rk ito ™«^™S Pa n nt ) y K^ ° V " the heads ° f 

co^Ind in Berlin? "*" De "" t ° e " t <« « the ordinary „Ultary chain of 

if you and Catudal are correct it would w. k v ., eems to ne that 

wiS e Luciua"ciay an '"""^ "'* ^ """ C °" BM °«« «* «*«*-»« interviews 



"lth the" Stl^! 'S y ." th " h * "" In * ■"""» t'Wll in direct eomnunloclo, 
»lth the President? W.lt « mlnutel That particular practice nor so much „ 

'usCV^s n e H„.°f "^k" U "i Ch '* ' S """" d *«J.«r.«li procedure ?£ 
or using an open line In a phone booth, strikes me .s bizarre Are von ««v(„, 

tlon Zl° S 'Tt i0 " !!' """, * n,) »«•"«•">■ dangerous as the t.„ t £"f "* a ' 

;,•«.£ "n.tt"e^.t:rr.;:;';:f-h-run^ y ™> — < 
t . or, i chifoirr J ca a oniy cite catudai ' 5 >■">" « ££?■ 

This whole episode strikes Be as fascinating and well worth further study 
Kaysen: There was concern in the White House about the viability issue ahnur 
ThatTn^itcllf H r ° m ? BSt Berlin ' ab ° Ut h0W ™ ch subsidrwould be "quired 

othe"" ££ strewn ^ZVXL'T^ ^'Z^XT^ ^T* 
situation, vou ca lk ed £tsV ,.£,£%£ ^ £?, 'E S^e^on" 
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ship with the Soviet*. I think there ie a lesson here to be learned by any new 
admninlstration coming In: why Just interact at the highest level with 
Adenauer and the President? Why not have everyone, two, three, four layers 
down interacting as well. You seem to have been a key link at the time. What 
were the Germans doing? Were they trying to interact with everyone in the 
State Department who was continuing over from the Eisenhower to the Kennedy 
Administration? 

Hillenbrand: They weren't sure what Kennedy would bring to American- German 
relations, so thev were lying low until they could assess the situation 
better. They were a little puzzled by this young President and his even 
younger advisors. The Bay of Pigs did not make such a good Impression on 
them, of course. I think If there had not been some elements of continuity in 
the State Department, they Germans might have tried themselves to lobby more 
to make the President become aware of Berlin's relevance. 

Cooney: Were you concerned with the lack of concern? Where should the 
pressure have come then to make them realize the significance of what was 
going on? 

Hillenbrand: The philosophy at the time was to let events take their course 
and let the new administration settle in and sooner or later the subject will 
come up. We knew that there would be, at some point, a meeting with Khrush- 
chev, perhaps not at the summit level. We did not feel we had to set time 
limits; there was no ultimatum any longer. Khrushchev had withdrawn it in 
waiting for the new government to come into office. 

Kaysen: The CDU had fairly strong and steady connections with important 
figures on the Hill, especially with the Republicans. Perhaps at least some 
of the politicians In the CDU were mindful, as Kennedy himself always was, of 
his rather thin political position. The Germans, I think, wanted to keep up 
some communications as to what the Germans thought about various matters, 
especially Berlin, of course. 

Hillenbrand: What you are saying is correct. Birrenbach had contacts with 
McCloy and Dulles in the Eisenhower Administration. Of course, some people, 
even in his own government, regarded him as a busybody and an alarmist. You 
are right too, that there were unoffical, extra -governmental ties between 
German parliamentarians and people like McCloy. It is Interesting, however, 
that in his memoirs, Birrenbach says nothing about Berlin. It seemed to fade 
in his assessment of what was important at the time. 

William Jarosz: I would like to get back to the question of learning and the 
transmission of ideas from one administration to the next. While recognizing 
the confusion surrounding the hawks and doves labels and the lack of consis- 
tency in those labels, I think policy disagreements did continue. I am 
curious about the impact of events on those policy disagreements. You 
mentioned the importance of the Bay of Pigs as being a focal point for 
Kennedy's evaluation of military advice. I have always wondered about the 
impact of the crisis in Laos on the hawk/dove distinction, since it was one of 
the first major events of the Kennedy administration. 



Hillenbrand: Laos was n constant Irritation to those of ut» involved in the 
Berlin crisis, because at the four power meetings, the State Deportment 
officials and others would frequently wander off and discuss Laos. There is no 
doubt that it was very much on the mind of those in the Administration as well 
as the British, French and, to a lesser degree, the Germans. However, other 
than the fact that the discussion took place in the same forum, I didVu 
notice any conceptual or emotional overflow into the Berlin crisis. 

•laroez: Did you see Laos as a way of analyzing Soviet intentions and of 
defining a way in which to deal with the Soviets? 

Hillenbrand: Not that I can recall. There weren't any conclusions drawn from 
the Laos crisis, especially as compared to those drawn from the Bay of Pigs 
experience. Ot the two, the Bay of Pigs was thought to be the more sig- 
nificant, for a variety of reasons. 

Nye: We are trying to understand the psychology of how real people behave in 
crises: whether people behave differently because they are a certain set of 
specific people or whether, given another crisis, the same people would behave 
differently? Did or did not the behavior change over people ? For example 
John Kennedy perhaps had a little less knowledge and displayed a little more 
alarmism. You also say Rusk perhaps learned more quickly? One person we have 
not mentioned is Doug Dillon. Did he play a role? 

Hillenbrand: Only a minor one. He was looking more at Latin America and was 
basically focussed on the economic side. 

Nye: Is there any way we can get any comparison about how much difference 
there was between the Kennedy people and the Eisenhower people on this 
question of how people react during a crisis? We know that the difference in 
backgrounds of the presidents obviously played a role in how decision were 
made. Were there other factors? 

Hillenbrand: Eisenhower had an instinctive grasp of the issues. In his State 
Department there was an enormous reservoir of experience and of knowledge 
During the Kennedy Administration, in contrast, the decision-making process 
was much more diffused because of the greater hierarchical structuring in the 
bureaucracy. There were a number of people in the White House who saw 
themselves as morally and emo tjonall^ committed to a point of view which they 
saw as contrary to the position emerging from the State Department, the 
Defense Department, and perhaps the Acheson memoranda as well. There was no 
continuing interest in the subject, however, once a given decision had been 
6 '_ Aclear em °tional undertone was involved, but often little else This 



was understandable since there was the definite feeling that the country was 
being led down the garden path" into a nuclear exchange. Specifically Abe 
Chayes and George McGhee in the State Department, Roger Hilsman to a degre* 
Sorensen, Schlesinger, and a few others thought this. The point cannot be 
overemphasized: The involvement of people in the Kennedy White House in the 
Berlin issue was necessarily episodic and related only to specific problems 
that caught their attention. Lacking the means for carrying on a continuing 
process relating to Berlin issues, they were often constantly trying to re- 



educate themselves, every time they engaged the Issues. It was often 
therefore, inefficient and counterproductive. 

Blight: Where was McGeor u e Bundy in all of chis? 

Hillenbrand: Bundy, I think, was "above it." He had a fair, thorough system 
of opiating the National Security Council. He always gave us the impression 
that his judgement was based on a rational, fair, and unemotional considera- 
tion of all the issues which were pertinent. 

and^itze? 1 * 1 " ^^ ^ Pe ° PlC *" **' Department of defense, namely McNamara 

Hillenbrand: McNaraara was taking his line from what he thought the President 
wanted and the President wanted a show of strength. Nitze, 1 think, in his 
advice to McNamara abetted that feeling. Certainly the Pentagon that summer 
was in favor of the all decisions that subsequently emerged, and in favor of 
some of the things that did not emerge. 

Blight: I'd like your views on the impact of Khrushchev's two ultimata on the 
two presidents and two administrations in question. What did each president 
think was the problem, in November 1958 and in June, 1961? Both seemed to 
have been surprised by what Khrushchev was asking for. I would like to have 
your comment on two things that you have mentioned. 

1) Kennedy's administration was looking for a quick and total solu-ion 
There was you have implied, a sense of being in a hurry when in fact there 
was no quick and total solution. 

2) It does seem that there was a difference in the way the ultimata were 
each received. There was the fear that the Soviets would actually go to w ar 

TMJii I* ^ th , G Kennedy Administrati °n- Was this something that con- 
cerned Eisenhower and you and others in the government at the time? Did you 
ImITqm! 7" really believe Khrushchev would go to war either in 1958 
SLnf«rr-r- T thl " fear ™»«hing which really distinguished the two 
administrations and, specifically, the two presidents? 

Hillenbrand: Obviously, we didn't know. There was some ambiguity in the 
whafhf ^^T^r ""^ We h3d t0 «*n°wledge the liter.*! meaning of 
" a 2 lc ad 1?u n e , aCh ""• We We " * lven six raonths to k ™<*le under 
11 K J n " h ,? iev ""he would unilaterally turn over access to West Berlin to 
the East Germans, which was, of course, totally unaccepted. There was a point 
that' Zl' 1 thC U " 2 ?^ tS ° VCr the S ° Viet ^ ion b "»Eht home to Eisenhower 
h«!L? ^ n ° "!, gaP> hC mlght haVe been raore concerned. Then, 
however as a commander, Elsenhower began thinking that the Soviets wouldn't 
dare to launch an attack unless they had some hidden missiles about which we 
knew nothing. Therefore, there was some basis for reassurance 
F4„«^ y ° U p ^° W : K " nned y ca ™P^Sned on the basis of the missile gap, but 
Eisenhower felt that he cou.d not disclose our sources of Information despit* 
nSrfclv /" Cide " t ° f the "P rln « of 196 °- I think Kennedy must have been 
Ttrtrll^ tha ^ We had su P eriorit y. although diminishing, In terms of 

strategic weapons. Of course, any. superiority or Inferiority does not make a 
nuclear exchange thinkable or a feasible option In reality. But I do think it 
affects the way you receive a so-called "ultimatum" from an adversary 



Lnpetely absorbed its si/nlfirn^ "n* * 1 ^ """ Whether Kenn « d * h 
believe/ that, whil. 1 ^"},^^^^ fi^i.^ .Sl'l rer fl ine K d Cnned 

Abelson: Was there political mileage to be gained from nuclear superiority? 

H inll^T'- ^^sVo^ o t oe e nr n H; n6enCy , Plflnnlng f °' »" U " * hlch «•«*«•.. 
Department Zt there wasTo ^beT* m ^ "'" Sfltlsfled *" the Stat, 
Administration could devise Tn I negotiating position that the Kennedy 

1-tlon that woul7 be acceptable to'r", 1 19 " ° ther ^ COm P lete C *P^ 

the 6 une^ 61 ^ti^^ r^ l^i^^e^ ^ "^ *' ^ 
another ambiguous ploy in Soviet strategy regaling BerHn "' " ™" ly 

n utteen or twenty minutes for more discussions on this subje 



We will 
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2:00 - 4:00 p.i 



prolonged dlplo„ati contest? I John "a"" .TT 1 " " Cr ' SlS 0r "°" 1Ike * 
four years of negotiations ,„/ t , . ""'^ had pald """"on during the 
property briefed on 8 ""'I'oTla he have r "e'd J"""* 1 "* tMS ' " ^ """ 
the beginning And would It have IL „"d "c rlT" " U " " * CrU ' S fr °° 



Hillenbrand: 



"bre^inTln." "ZZr teTrltT h " '» ■»- *>' • certain period of 
"cold shower" he received at Vie/'" 7k v ° f ; ri ? ntln 8 "mself and" then the 
crisis atmosphere His JL " Kennedy beCame acutelv awa " of the 

-or. intens'/ after that Point 11 TO " "J 1 ^ «* the feeling was much 
distraction at st E Lr ^ * ° f PlgS re P res ^ted a major 
were fewer of them involved Kenn „ ^ ' "T n0re ex P erie ""d and there 

(and others) then got scared toTe'./h bv M" 7 "" f ""»«<">■ »o»b y Kennedy 
J^ 4^^T«K tty-r^oT^o^a„dr 



for ,m/° U u^ uonethi »* flbout *«*«•>«»? He seenied to be m or. successful 

six. ^i.-fFiS.F- "-vf •-•:=.. =s. : = 
....... .. .'cr,-;,-.' ,t,",v;~ s ;:::," ™ "•—■ —•••■■>» 

^:,V#,~S H SEv« ,:"-•- " - " 

fit ^z'iiM" i m :.v eEp ", f o, 1< K " M * i-»o«.n,. Ac hes ,„ 

Khrushchev tried to do it Jhnl a V . * C ° Uld 6aSlly be ^imldated. 
KennpHu „ a , iC ' Whlle Acheson f ried in his way to prevent it 

fit S hu„t. d -i^wTt^LnVr ."l.^. 1 ;,""- ' vonder If he 

DojL Cuba, »as central for Khru.t'h.t I ,2 V" <:< " ,vlnced ">" Berlin, 

learned of th . Cuban »lss le deP yTnt Jas'cnat £nr ' 'bT ^^ *™ *" 
to Increase his ability to coerce X Al'll? ,„ a 1 ^ rush<:h "'s 6oal would be 
fustraced ac tbe „„ WE.£ btcauU £ A^erlcan^ 'ear^e.^"" 

cerne He an c d ar t t h . e i c i lks uich cr °" yk - ' z '< ^"ic, s k iS:^ , : t ,, :i 1 eo "- 



meetings of the Four Power Group which was chaired by Foy Kohler but he 
rarely spoke up, as I remember. 

Jenke: How much did the Four Power Group talk about contingency planning? 
Was Nitze, who was responsible for developing some conventional force plans 
tor Kennedy, in a position to be involved here? 

Hillenbrand: The actual codification of contingency planning took place in 
the Benin Task Force. One important aspect of the planning was our con- 
clusion that the only really effective countermeasure we had -- the only thin* 
that could really hurt- -- was the denunciation of the interzonal trade 
agreement. This rapidly brought the East Germans to heel in 1960 since it 
came to be the greatest threat to the state of East German economy. 

Jhru^h!"^ 1 K G ^ ng b ^ k t0 thC Carly Peri ° d ' d ° y° u see the ti-ing of 
SS?rS <*•"«*« in ^y way related to internal issues, pressure from 

Surlat^v h^ J Si Z ila J C ° nSideratlons? Durln « our la *t "^ting, Fyodor 

maneuvS If the"" '"" " ^ ° f *' *" ™^°™ ^"d KhrLhcLv's 

Khrnch b h and: 0f " urse ' de-Stalinzation was already well advanced, but 
Khrushchev was still consolidating his power and perhaps needed to "throw a 
bone to the conservative old Politburo and Soviet officials. That is one 
theory, but I personally don't think there is much to it 

va ,< 5 V" . alWayS / m y ster y as t0 wh «t motivated Khrushchev. It could have 
varied from day to day. The biggest "East Berlin bone in Khrushchev's throat- 
to be ^n^'Vtr™^ ' h ° WeV£r ' WaS "Mainly the refugee flow. That had 
to be stopped if the East German economy was not to collapse. That is also 

Tnlv 6 K tre Ti d oi n MS mem ° irS - BUt J Can teU y0U that 'neither ultima^ 
reallv wW°h T /" JUM ' 1961 ' W3S antici P at ^. We never understood 
really, what he was trying to accomplish. All that I am sure of is that at 

Be 3 " in' a'nTthi ^^7 "*"** "° t t0 b ' able t0 t0le " te the *^*« in 
Berlin, and this drove him to extremes. 

Abelson: What did the United States under Eisenhower/Dulles leadersho want in 
comparison to the Kennedy Administration? That is/was there a big picture 

cation whne fi ^"i *" BerUn? W " Eisenh -" "'king more fo/reunlfi! 
cation, while John Kennedy was more set on the status quo and in favor of the 
institutionalization of the division, for example? 

online""?' Eisfcnhower was alwa y s a "ttle ambivalent. He felt that the 
ongoing large-scale presence of United States forces in Europe was an 
"abnormal situation." They would eventually have to be withdraw but or 
course, never under Soviet threat. We could not, however, accept a unilateral 

s dtra^n ° f TH OUr , tr0 ° PS fr ° n W6St Berlin - ^ Allian « is always a Con- 
sideration. Therefore, we were committed to reunification, but with fadine 
conviction that it was achievable. The Kennedy period represented a chfngl 
SfiSSS™ T. the ^ " reunificat i° n " to a stress on the term 
. 1 fc fj JL StTUCk US ex P« ie nced hands in the State Department 
,; an 8 fi vitho ^ a difference. I don't think, for example, that Eisenhower 

wac ?n ff/ ea ? ed I" 7 differentl y if the wall had been constructed when he 
was in office; i.e. he would have had to let it go up also. 



Abelson: So containment , in the classic sense, was more the priority then? 

Hillenbrand: Eisenhower saw the abnormality of the situation, but he also 
recognized the limits of what one could do about it. There was always the 
question of at what point in time and at what stage in the threat do you start 
to talk about dissolution of the Alliance? This had been a perpetual discus- 
s on within NATO. We had to try to figure out the continuing mission of the 
Alliance. As you know, the discussion continues to this day. 

Jarosz: Within the Berlin Task Force, was there a designated Soviet expert to 
issue an authoritative opinion as to what Soviet intentions probably were. 

Hillenbrand: Malcolm Toon and Edward Frears were both consulted. Whoever was 

Bern T , r tHe ""f* ° f S ° Vlet Affal " WaS "'**<> facto " * «»ber of the 
Moln" ^T- J ^ Thom P son - °f c °"«e, once he had returned from 
Moscow, came to be a key advisor. 

«!n£ Z i\ It: ' S „ 0dd ^at when you see the classic division of "hard-liners" and 
soft-liners people like Thompson and Bohlen are put in the category of 

n«ftl i? 6 h I y ° U dCfine " hard " and " S ° ft " llnes as havin & to do with 
dX2 ! neg^atw?' " "** ^ *"»**"« P 1 *" ^ a ^ of Strength is 

Jiii^n'wm.iH 1 !! y ? u p l! rase ic thflt way> then oaybe oniv Aches ° n and «*• 

Pentagon would be in that category, and after the second memorandum, even 

finesse Jh^'" Kl ^^ "" n0t * '^tt-liner.' He was a diplomat o? 
finesse and did not believe in needlessly stirring up the Soviet Uni~- - 
' f h °;™ r ' n did not believ * ^ capitulation, nor did Thompson. fi 

need to define "nuonf nfU« » r t jj j . . r 



He 



,^h .-, a ex „ , , "fiiuidLiun, nor aio mompson. Also, we 

tlon e" st f d in a\ t^Tt^e 1011 -" *"" * *" "" ^ * "* ^ <" ^ia- 

off^cL.^ £" the " a11 those contingency plans, for example for cutting 
off access? What was the process like in November 1958 when every one was 
surprised; and again in 1961? How does the State Department handle such a 
shocking" event such as this was. What happens when the Soviets surprise you 
in this way, apparently provoking a crisis? uprise you 

Hillenbrand: In those cases, the German and Soviet experts eet together and 
thrash it out^ The first draft is to provide guidance for the^Press^Secret'y 
Jurinrrr^ V° t * 1 i? B , pre " (iC - * h ° ldln 8 "Potion «or the public) 7 
6 v^ Had^r" i f lni » t " tlon . everything was on more of an ad hoc 
Ttllli* ZX< V ^V ^ "^ 8r ° Up neetin 8 regularly on these topics. 

There is nothing profound in it. You scratch your heads and do the besf you 
can to understand what had happened and why, and where you go from here 

fesfondinfto^J " fff" ^ ^ Wh£>le a °° 6 ln the Kennedv Administration in 
responding to its ultimatum was rather different than Eisenhower's? What was 

T^L^rJV" 19 1 61? ^ ° e PUt thC P ° lnt P^vocatively, by way of « log" 
Jv the misfit" 6 t l ZT J lalm * d , that the ^ban m'ssile aLu Wl.«„ch.d not 
by the missiles, but by Kennedy's "overreactive" quarantine speech Likewise 
is there any validity in their claim that the 1961 Berlin Lj£k •-« ~" • 



tnt 10 !?^* 01 ^^'' , n ° te ° f June *■ buC rather of Kennedy's overreaction 
to It, which was quite unlike Eisenhower's In 1958? ^reaction 



corner. 



- -— ; - - K-jr»-.."i.w K jr ui crisis ana the belief that I 
to the President had formed that war was right around the 

intended . Kennedy ca„e hie Jn If rllut .„ th ^Be'rUnTs^" l"°*l * 
J»nt «„„ shewed. „e va 5 y o„„ 6 , h ut Khr^hehev^^A" t^net^d 

countS^frheTirVJwanlentt ''^XdV"' """"" '» "» th « 
the intelUgenee or diplo Jt ic Tide P .s ToZl t^'^Z iTf" T ?"??' 

" ;ri& f *£:- i: iT.::r the r^»- -™ b ££ed 



Jack Schick, in his book asserts chat tftJ^ "l* the S ° Vlet Union - 

vacuum in the Alliance and "he Br' ti,h „ ? nt there WaS a le ^ership 
and therefore enhanced thir^iV\„ J h . oro^„" «"%" , neg ° tlatln * P°^i°- 
was the State Department's relctior ^h?, ,, « J '^ questlon is "hat 
sending signals to the SovlVt in?on P J 1? th "*"* C ° decls '°ns in 
assurance that the United States '» Secondl y- «•■ there any subsequent 
negotiating position? reassert leadership over the Alliance's 

sM^rndl/ 1 ^ there' ^ ^'tT? .*?? "" S ^ ^ ln lead - 

SS; t h:;/rs'?„ b f t r„ t f a rt o o w " 5 d s ld i n 'c vant * s ^ u ° f th ° h "<* ° f »«» 

the Soviets, however Th. „»rt B I . eV °' Thls uas »'«com,unlc.«d to 
Phr.se about riXg ..ub^.rTtl.1 fro^esT"* r* *"'' E<>t throu 8 h but ^' 
Elsenhower changers position! VT'ZSV^^^^Y'ZZ 

rj&r conc^s.r^aTt ^ £ tvs isr,-. uh u feit the - h * d -•» 

responsible for talking to Elsenhower and convincing 111 U °" * ^'^ "' "" 

^"f Of ."u^lsYnV l , n"Ea"f'E:rUrin t i,. y i <>d0r F BUrl ,V Sk . y ""•"•' th ° »»'« 
talnty as to whether or „»e el a . ' Even lf thelr uas ll «le uncer- 

actually, what he was «*v.n» „ .t Berlin; I want Hamburg, » when 

Hannes Adomeit in EbenTau en he aiThe b V/" ^ ' SP ° ke lMt inth ^ 
of an uprising was IcT th co nsecuen^ „f T" *"• WMle the li*£lihood 
Soviets, because Hungary 19 sTw^foTXeir TJ ™ nl^ greatly WO " ied the 
officials understand' th'i's intense v f e ^f the bT™ dipl ° 0atS Md 
control? iet tear of ^e border getting out of 

This idea is not realistic in ml otinlll 'v" ,° n the part of Burlatsky. 
chev had access to all our contLge ncy "plans 8 ° hT£ ^ ^ faCt that Khru£ ^ 
then that was remotely related to anv ffl n^ ' J"*" there Was nothin 6 in 

Berlin or even .ctlon/for tha : «tt^.^;?\'% ti ™o With " SpeCt t0 * ast 

in East c, r „a„,. * rould £1 ^LXT^'S: 1 ^^ ^*^ 



the aid of any uprising, If that Is what Burlatsky (and Adomeit) believe 
Khrushchev was afraid of. u e 

amon/ mL" rJ? ^ V ? ited StateS y ° U f lnd * br ° fld ran * e of opinions even 
•mong high officials (e.g. some were worried about things others felt were 
highly unlikely to happen), so perhaps in the Soviet Union you had, and still 
have, similar differences. 

Jnf ht K U " fortun f tel y. «« «e out of time. We would like to thank Ambassador 
Hillenbrand for his tine and enlightening discussion. We will meet again next 
Tuesday to hear what Marc Trachtenberg has to say about this fascinating 
period. b 



